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THE FORDS 


Tue River Jordan, in its course from the 
, to the 
Dead Sea, flows through a narrow valley, 


lake of Gennesareth, or sea of Galilee 


which, according to descriptions of different 


parts given us by different writers. must 


present a great variety of wild natural 
little tamed by the hand of man, 
The 
stream pours between low banks, raised by 
its periodical floods; for, we find it written, 
“the Jordan overflows its banks all the time 
of harvest.” Its margin being then over- 
grown, perhaps more than at present, by 
trees and bushes, doubtless gave shelter to 


wild beasts, which were s¢ nt roving over the 


scenery. 
and seldom enlivened by his presence. 


neighboring country by the prevalence of 
the water. 

We need not particularize on the allusions 
to these circumstances, which we find in dif- 
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OF JORDAN. 


ferent parts of the Old Testament. We 
may infer from several passages there, as 
well as from the unsatisfactory accounts of 
travellers, (few of whom have ever attempt- 
ed to travel along the course of that imter- 
esting stream,) that its banks present impedi- 
ments of various kinds, both to cultivation, to 
habitation and to the passage of man. 
There appear to have been, from early days, 
only three convenient fords across the Jor- 
dan ; an uncommon feature im a stream of 
such moderate size, and one of such im- 
portance at several epochs of Israelitish his- 
tory. “ With my staff I passed over Jordan,” 
said Jacob, in an expression of his gratitude 
to the God of his fathers, beautiful for its 
force and simplicity, “ but now thou hast 
made me two bands.” Perhaps that patriarch 
crossed the stream at the ford depicted above, 
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which, if we mistake not, is copied from a 
sketch taken at the lower one of the three, 
viz. that near the head of the Dead Sea. 
The difficulty of crossing the Jordan in 
most parts of its course, rendered it an ef- 
fectual barrier to different enemies; while 
the few fords naturally became, at different 


epochs, scenes of important events, in con- 


sequence of the passage of armies, their bat- 
tles and the exertions there made to prevent 
their invasion, or to cut off their retreat. 
At those poits also concentrated many roads 
and paths; and we often infer, by a little 
knowledge of sacred geography, at what 
points passed many of the personages men- 
tioned in Scripture narratives. David, in 
retreating before Absalom, must have crossed 
at the lower ford, near which, “ in the land 
of the Ammonites,’ may have been “ the 
hill Mizar,’ affectingly associated in our 
minds with the more than heroic trust in 
God expressed in his inimitable psalm. 

The whole course of the Jordan is, with 
reason, regarded with interest ; and and its 
source has been a matter of much dispute, 
in consequence of the disagreement in the 
accounts given of it by different writers. 
Josephus tells us, that its head waters are 
derived from the small lake Phiala, about 
ten miles north of Czsarea Philippi, and 
that the fact was proved by an experiment 
made by Philip the Tetrarch, by throwing 
straws into the lake, which were drawn in 
by a subterranean stream, and reappeared 
in the Jordan, 120 furlongs distant. The 
T'almudisis represent it as having its source 
at Paneas or Leshem, which, being in the 
limits of upper Dan, (as we may call the 





‘ nies of the three first patriarchs, Ruth, the 
region seized by that tribe in the north,) 2 Moabitess, the conquests of Jephthah, Da- ‘ 
may have been the spot where Jeroboam vid, and the invasions of the Syrians, As- 
placed one of his golden calves. Josephus syrians and Chaldeans, but with the 4 
' ae , proach and return of the “ Wise Men, 
indeed mentions that the Jordan rose under the baptism of Christ, his preaching and 
the temple of the golden calf. ‘ temptation in the Wilderness, and many 

The river, after a short course,(whatever 2 occurrences of other kinds or other periods. 
point be taken as its head,) enters the little Here have passed caravans for the East, 
lake of Merom, or Houle, through which 2. armies of different nations, speaking differ- 
it flows, and pursues its way 12 miles to § ent languages, bound on various enterprises 
the larger lake of Cinneroth, (or, as the 2 toa different destinies. Long within the 
Greeks called it, Lake Gennesareth,) after- § recollection of many of our readers, the 
terwards named by the Romans, Sea of ‘Tibe $ inhabitants of this region were so wild and 
rias and of Galilee, about fifteen miles in 5 jealous, that travelling was dangerous, and 
pacman MMR pr nmranmrtitinmiiiinairieeti aie 
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length. I[t then enters the long, wild and 
narrow valley already spoken of, formerly 
called the Aulon, and now the Ghor, which 
is about 70 miles in length, to the Dead Sea. 
There its waters are so impregnated with 
salts, as to increase wonderfully in gravity, 
and to become destructive to all kinds of 
water animals. It is not true, however, as 
ancient writers declare, that the atmosphere 
above is contaminated by the fumes exhaled 
from the jake, so as to be fatal to birds fly- 
ing over it. Several recent travellers have 
given us satisfactory evidence of the con- 
trary. It has been said by others, that cer- 
tain species of shellfish were inhabitants of 
the Dead Sea near the mouth of the Jordan ; 
and it is undeniable that shells are found on 
the shore. But it is now believed that they 
are all fluviatile, and washed down by the 
Jordan. 

An admirer of the Bible may recur to 
many other passages, besides those alluded 
to, in which the fords or banks of the Jor- 
dan are connected with scenes and events 
of interest: for Moses halted the Israelitish 
army on its borders, which he was forbid- 
den to pass, and from one of the mountains 
on its eastern acclivity, cast his last view 
upon an earthly scene; and Joshua+had 
hardly taken his place at the head of the 
host, when the Jordan opened a passage to 
his followers, and the walls of Jericho, near 
its western shore, bowed submissively to 
the divine decree which gave him the pro- 
mise of victory. In the valley of this 
Same stream long stood the twelve stones 
taken from its bed to commemorate the mi- 
raculous passage, while opposite was erect- 
ed the altar, without a sacrifice, in imita- 
tion of that designed for the whole nation, 
which had nearly divided it into hostile 
parties and converted the river into a bound- 
ary of blood. 

Different points on the Jordan are asso- 
ciated in our minds, not only with the jour- 
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a visit rarely made, without an escort, to 
any partof the Jordan. But now, many 
of our countrymen return from their east- 
ern tours every year, with incidents and 
descriptions calculated to keep alive our 
interest, while recent works in our libraries 
afford us many of those details which we 
long had to desire in vain. 








A FLY’S FOOT. 
This cut presents us a still more mag- 


nified and distinct view of the foot of the fly 
than those given in our 12th number, page 
184. It will easily be seen that the two 
hooks spoken of on that page, appear well 
adapted to seize hold of the projections of a 
rough surface, and that there is no indication 
of such a suction apparatus on the soles or 
palms as many persons believe to exist. We 
observe, in one of the last numbers of the 
London Penny Magazine, this subject is 
commented upon, and that the suction theory 
is there advocated. If there be any facts 
recently discovered which tend to confirm it, 
we shall be happy to know and to publish 
them. The devotees of science are busy 
with their researches, and we regard our- 
selves as among their rcadiest coadjutors in 
the department of publication. 

And here we take pleasure in acquainting 
such of our readers as may need the infor- 
mation, that among the most successful soci- 
eties now in existence is the microscopic 
Society of London, whose observations have 
already been extended to a great variety of 
objects, in the mineral kingdoms, and whose 
discoveries have rendered benefit to them 
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all. Among the results of examination 
through microscopes, likely to interest the 
common reader, we may mention, that many 
whole rocks, beds and mountains of chalk 
prove to be composed of minute shells, per- 
fect and entire, though so small that from 
60 to 200, side by side, will extend only an 
inch ; and that moss agates appear to be 
petrified sponges. 





FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Greece in 1844; or, A Greek’s Return to his 
Native Land—a narrative, edited by THEO- 
DORE Dwicut, JR. 


CHapTer V. 


The National Congress of Greece.—Scene 
— at its Session.—Reflections.—Col- 
etis.—Remarks on the Language of the Ora- 
tors.—The old warrior patriot Kallierges. 


The National Congress of Greece were in 
session. at Athens during my stay ; and | was 
not long in finding time to attend their delib- 
erations. They were held in a building of 
considerable size, but of plain appearance, 
recently built for the Congress. It is in the 
form of an amphitheatre, being circular, with 
rows of seais rising behind each other against 
the walls, for the accommodation of specta- 
tors. ‘The seats for the members are straight 
and parallel wooden benches, placed on the 
floor, which corresponds with the arena in 
ancient edifices of that form. Although the 
lower and horizontal part of the house is 
nominally reserved for the members, and 
about two hundred and fifty were present, 
in the space which was left unoccupied, I 
observed a few other men were admitted, and 
a number of iadies also were in attendance 
there, much interested in the deliberations. 

How changed the condition of my country, 
Within a few years since I had lett home! 
Our men, instead of being ground down under 
Turkish oppression, or arrayed in arms for a 
deadly, desperate conflict, were now annually 
choosing the wisest and best of their breth- 
ren to frame laws for their security and ben- 
efit, and for the advancement of the people in 
intelligence, power, wealth and happiness. 
The women, instead of pining away with 
harassing apprehensions for the fate of them- 
selves, their families, and their country, were 
in the midst of peace, prosperity and hope— 
raised to their proper rank in society—coun- 
tenancing the patriot in his labors—applaud- 
ing the scholar, the statesman and the orator 
in the displays of learning and eloquence, 
which, in turn, burst forth in the national 
hall. The national countenances which I saw 
on every side, with the animation and joy 
exhibited in each; the lessons of wisdom, the 
warnings of experience, the warm-hearted 
recurrences to historical associations, the en- 
thusiastic anticipations of brighter days to 
come—together with the rich and welcome 
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sounds of my native language, flowing forth 
for hours in purer style and in a loftier strain 
than [ had ever heard before; all combined 
to affect my mind in a manner too strong and 
too singular to be described. 

The subject which occupied the assembly 
was a bill to authorize the appropriation of 
private property to certain public uses. ‘The 
discussion was long, embracing many minute 
cases and circumstances, which gave me in- 
teresting information respecting the tenure of 
property and the condition and interests of 
the people, which I could not so easily have 
obtained in any other manner. At the same 
time, they afforded me the gratifying assu- 
rance that cur statesmen were sincerely and 
heartily devoted to the interesis of the coun- 
try, of the people, and the government—re- 
garding the interests of the government as 
important only .because they are connected 
with the great interests of the people, or 
rather created by them and for them. 

Among other orators, 1 had the pleasure of 
hearing Colletis; and I was not disappointed, 
although I had heard his eloquence and de- 
livery greatly praised. I am unable to give, 
from recollection, any such account of his 
speeches as would do him justice; but, as [ 
happen fortunately to have at hand an address 
which he delivered a short ume previously in 
the same place, I shall take pleasure in pre- 
senting the reader with two or three short 
extracts, in a future chapter. 

No charge could, of course, be brought 
against those specimnens of Greek oratory, 
which I listened to, of being prepared for the 
purpose of presenting a too favorable speci- 
men of the language. They were apparently 
ex'emporaneous harangues, delivered before 
a large assembly of men from all parts of 
Greece. They could not, therefore, have been 
couched in astyle much above, or otherwise 
differing from, that in comrson use, because 
it would have been unintelligible to many. 
But this fact would have been evident enough 
from the very face of them, to persons ac- 
quainted with modern Greek; and [ made 
such a remark only because [ am sensible 
that few persons in America are qualified to 
judge the case from their own knowledge. 

It seems io me that there must necessarily 
be persons in the United States, even if only 
here and there one, who will feel some in- 
terest in the Greek tongue of the present day, 
afier the familiar introduction to the people, 
which I have given them in these pages. 
They must realize, perhaps more distinctly, 
from the scenes given in this simple narrative, 
that the ancient language still survives ina 
living dialect, with something of its original 
vigor, and is spoken, from the cradle, by a 
people presenting other claims to the regard 
of Americans beside that of their descent. 
Thousands in this country have some ac- 
quaintance with the ancient tongue; and 
some of them, it is reasonable to presume, 
will be pleased with a convenient opportu- 
nity to bring it into comparison with that of 
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the present day. I shall therefore endeavor, 
hereafier, to give them opportunities to judge 
for themselves, in extracts of different Kinds. 
with remarks explanatory of some particu- 
lar words. At the same time, as the pro- 
nunciation will be a point of equal interest to 
many, the sounds of the words will be ex- 
pressed as nearly as may be in English let- 
ters, and the accents marked in the usual 
manner in English books, when they are 
used. 

In the first place, however, the reader is 
requested to reflect that the sounds of the 
words, being different from what he has 
been accustomed to, must necessarily appear 
strange ; but that this fact cannot prove that 
they are wrong. Let him endeavor to lay 
aside for a time his preconceived notions, re- 
collecting that while he has been learning to 
pronounce Greek in one way, others, in differ- 
ent schools and colléges in this country, have 
been learning to pronounce in half a dozen 
or a dozen other ways, without any fixed or 
rational principle for either, satisfactory even 
to the teachers themselves. Let him deter- 
mine to suspend his opinion on this point, en- 
ter upon a trial of it without violent preju- 
dice, and feel willing to admit, if evidence is 
produced, that the unanimous opinion and 
universal practice of a whole nation may be 
right, or as nearly so as the lapse of centuries 
would permit. 

But, to return to the Congress. There was 
an aged man present, whom I could not help 
regarding with peculiar respect and venera- 
tion, When he was pointed out to me and I 
once heard his name. This was Kallierges. 
He was born under the Russian government, 
but no less a Greek in spirit than by blood. 
He was one of the few who were in the pos- 
session of large estates at the breaking out of 
the war, and willing to devote his wealth to 
the country. He greatly distinguished him- 
self, on several occasions, by his personal 
bravery as weil as his liberality. One of his 
most signal services was performed in Can- 
dia. in the year 1827, at the fortress of Gra- 
bousi, 

That was the principal hold of the Turks 
in that island, and its garrison, though small, 
sull defied all the efforts and derided all the 
hopes of the Greeks, who had burst out in 
general revolt, and were triumphant every- 
where else. The castle was so strong, even 
inthe hands of the Venitians, that they held 
it thirteen years against a siege by the Turks; 
there then seemed to be no shadow of hope 
for it, with the small force which the Greeks 
could now bring against it. But Kallierges, 
not disheartened by the difficulties of the 
case, nor by the despondency of others, em- 
barked in a squadron of half a dozen small 
vessels, with crews carefully selected, steered 
for the southwestern part of Candia, hoisted 
the Turkish flag, and sailed straight into the 
harbor of Grabousi, without exciting the sus- 
picions of the enemy. ‘They landed without 
difficulty, being dressed like Turks, and all 
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speaking their language; but, at a favorable 
moment, fell upon the garrison, at a signal, 
and overpowered them without difficulty. 
Nor was this all. They kept the flag of the 
crescent flying, and the decoy proved success- 
ful; for a number of the enemy’s vessels soon 
came dropping in, which were made prizes. 

This gallant enterprize excited general ad- 
miration, in distant countries as well as in 
Greece—and the patriotic man is still regard- 
ed by his countrymen with the highest re- 
spect and gratitude. But he was not always 
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AN ANCIENT WAR CHARIOT. 


We learn from the Bible that “ chariots 
of iron” were used by some of the Canaan- 
ites in early times; and Homer mentions 
them also in such terms, that it is presumed 
that war cars of two wheels, with sharp 
projecting irons, and four horses abreast, 
were in use by several nations long before 
the days of Cyrus. Xenophon informs us, 
(Cyrus's expedition, book 1,) that Cyrus m- 
troduced improvements in the war chariot. 
He put only two horses into each, and four 
men instead of half that number as before. 
He added also sharp cutting blades at the 
ends of the axles, which he strengthened. 
Afterwards two long spikes were inserted in 
the end of the pole, and several more fasten- 
ed behind, to prevent an attack in the rear. 

Our cut represents one with four wheels, 
which were less adapted to rough regions, 
and with higher sidcs than those of the most 
antique construction, which were less easy 
to mount and alight from in time of danger, 
but more substantial and out of reach of an 
enemy on the ground. The horses are 
covered with scale armor, such as was fre- 
quently used in different countries, in more 
modern as well as in ancient times. 

Little adapted as such carriages would be 
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so fortunate; for he was on one occasion 
made prisoner by the Turks, and they, with 
characteristic barbarity, insiead of treating 
him with honor for his patriotism and gal- 
lantry, cut off his ears, and thought them- 
selves very merciful because they did not take 
his head. The reader may easily imagine 
the feelings with which [ contemplated this 
noble mau, when | observed the marks of our 
late savage masters upon him, though half 
concealed by his flowing locks. 





found to the present state of military means 
and operations, they oft'-n proved destructive 
machines, and caused terror among the op- 
posing ranks. It may easily be supposd 
that they would cause great havoc, if driven 
at ful speed through crowded masses of 
men, whether on the advance or on the re- 
treat. 





The Origin of Animal Magnetism. 


Mesmerism, otherwise called Animal Mag- 
netism, is claimed as a modern invention, and 
the origin of it to have been in Germany: 
but there is reason to believe that it is older 
in date than the time of the philosopher 
whose name it bears, and that the discovery 
of it belongs to a different nation—less scien- 
ufie, perhaps, but philosophical eneugh fer 
the occasion. We make the following extract 
from Travels in Lapland by a Frenchman, of 
the name of Regnard, 160 years ago. 

“As soon as our Lap!ander became intoxi- 
cated with spirits, he wished to counterfeit 
the sorcerer. He took his tabor, and hegin- 
ning to strike it with the agitations and con- 
toruons of a person possessed, we asked him 
wheiher our fathers and mothers were yet 
alive. It was very difficult to speak with 
certainty on this subject: we were three in 
number; the father of one and the mother of 
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another were alive, while the third had nei- 
ther father nor mother. Our sorcerer told us 
all this, and extricated himself very well from 
the difficulty. Although those with whom 
we were consisted of Finlanders and Swedes, 
and could not have any knowledge of this 
matter which they might have communicated 
to the Laplander, yet, as they had to do with 
those who were not easily satisfied, and who 
wished to have something more palpable and 
more precise than a simple effect of chance, 
we told him that we should believe him to be 
a real sorcerer, if he could send his demon to 
the lodging of any of us, and bring back a 
sign, to convince us that he had been there. 
I asked him for the keys of my mother’s 
cabinet, which I well knew he could only 
find upon her, or under her bolster; and [ 
promised fifty ducats, if he could bring them 
to me. As the journey was pretty long, it 
was necessary for him to take three or four 
good draughts of spirit, that he might travel 
the more gaily, and be enabled to employ the 
strongest and the most powerful charms to 
call his familiar spirit, and to persuade him 
to undertake the journey, and to return speed- 
ily. Our sorcerer used his utmost exertions ; 
his eyes rolled round, his face changed color, 
and his beard bristled violently; he almost 
broke his tabor, so violently did he strike it, 
and at length he fell upon his face, as stiff as 
arod. All the Laplanders who were present 
carefully hindered any person from approach- 
ing him while in this state, and kept off even 
the flies, not suffering them even to remain 
upon him. When I saw this ceremony, I be- 
lieved that I was going to see fall in at the 
hole in the roof of the hut the keys which [ 
had asked for; and [ waited till the charm 
would be finished, that I might make another 
request, and beg of him to procure me a quar- 
ter of an hour’s conversation with the devil, 
from which I expected to learn many things, 
and should have known a great number of 
things which none but the devil knows. 

‘¢ Our Laplander remained as if he had been 
dead during a good quarter of an hour, when, 
beginning to recover a little, he began to look 
upon us, one afier another, with haggard 
eyes ; and, after having examined us all very 
attentively, he addressed himself to me, and 
told me that his spirit was not able to act 
agreeably to his inclination, because I was a 
greater sorcerer lhan he, and my genius was 
more powerful—and that if I would give or- 
ders to my devi to intermeddle nothing with 
his, he would give me satisfaction. 

‘“‘T confess I was exceedingly surprised at 
having been so long a sorcerer, without being 
sensible of it. I did everything in my power 
to put our Laplander on the road. com- 
manded my familiar demon to give no dis- 
turbance to his; but after all these efforts, 
we could gain no intelligence from our sor- 
cerer, who extricated himself very awkward- 
ly from so difficult an affair, and who sallied 
out in great wrath from the hut, to go, I be- 
lieve, to destroy all his gods and devils, who 
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had deserted him in the time of need ; and we 
never saw him more.” 

It must gratify the vanity of modern Mes- 
merites, to find themselves upon a footing, in 
this kind of witchcraft, with Laplanders a 
century and a half ago. 

The following paragraph, from a paper, 
carries its date much further back : 

* Antiquity of Mesmerism.—Magnetism ap- 
— to have been well understood by the 

gyptian hierarchy, noi only from some of the 
effects we find recorded, but in one of the 
chambers, whose hieroglyphics are devoted to 
medical subjects: we find a priest in the very 
act of that mesmerism which is pretended to 
have been discovered a few years ago. The 
patient 1s seated in a chair, while the ope- 
rator describes the mesmeric passes, and an 
attendant waits behind, to support the head 
when it has bowed in the mysterious sleep. 





| Communication. | 
Dear Sirn—If you think this piece worth a 
place in your paper, (the American Penny 
Magazine,) I would thank you to insert it. 
Yours, respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Corns. —Some coins are very curious, and 
a good collection of them well pays for the 
time in collecting them. Coins of very an- 
cient date are now seldom met with in taking 
change ; but, by a little care, and by examin- 
ing every piece which passes through your 
hands, you can soon get a collection, consist- 
ing of pieces from almost every nation, though 
they may not be very old. 

A collection of American cents is worth ob- 
taining. The first eent was coined in 1793, 
and cents have been coined annually since 
then, except in the year 1815, in which year 
none were issued. Having procured a set, the 
best way to preserve them is, to string them 
on a wire; after which, fasten both ends of 
the wire together, forming a ring, on which 
they may be slid to examine any particular 
piece. Other coins are preserved by framing 
them, with a giass on either side. 





Bensamin Rusu was born in January, 1745, 
at Byberry, fourteen miles northeast of Phila- 
delphia, and was graduated at Princeton in 
1760. He studied medicine with Doctors Red- 
man and Shippen, of Philadelphia, and from 
1766 to 1768 was a medical student in the 
university of Edinburgh. He afterwards spent 
some time in the hospitals of London, and re- 
turned to his country in 1769. He was soon 
after appointed professor of chemistry in the 
medical school of Philadelphia. In 1789 he 
became professor of the theory and practice 
of medicine; in 1791, of the institues of medi- 
cine and clinical practice, and in 1805 was 
chosen to the united professorship of theory, 
and practice, and clinical medicine, which 
chair he held until his death. In 1776 he 
was elected to Congress. In 1777 he was 
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appointed surgeon general of the military 
hospitals of the middle department. In 1737 
he was a member of the convention for adopt- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, and 
for the last fourteen years of his life, Treasu- 
rer of the United States mint. He married a 
daughter of the Hon. Richard Stockton, of 
Princeton, and his name, with that of his 
father-in-law, is attached to the Declaration 
of American Independence. He died at Phil- 
adelphia, April 18th, 1813, at the age of sixty- 
eight years.—Selected. 





Cedrus Deodra. 

If the introduction and extensive cultiva- 
tion of the Chilian Pine (Araucaria imbricata) 
is calculated to improve the ornamental 
scenery of our country, and to impart a new 
and altered character to the parks and plea- 
sure-grounds of the aristocracy, the Deodar, 
or Holy Cedar of the mountains, possesses 
qualifications for the same high character, 
even in a superior degree. The majesty of 
the cedar is proverbial, and to this the deodar 
adds a pendent, graceful habit, altogether 
unapproached by any hardy tree at present 
known. It is during its earlier stages of 
crowth that it possesses this half-pendent 
character in a marked degree; subsequently, 
as it attains a large size, this characteristic 
becomes overpowered by its wide-stretched, 
flattened tiers of branches rising one above 
another, like an enormous flight of steps. 
The figure of the young plants is somewhat 
conical, and this habit is maintained by a 
strong leading shoot, until it attains fifty or 
sixiy feet in height. The head then becomes 
flattened and depressed, and the character of 
the better known cedar of Mount Lebanon 
preponderates in this also. In its native 
country it is called deodar in the former state, 
and kelon in the latter. ‘The deodar, or kelon 
of the hills (Cedrus deodara) is peculiar to 
India. It is found in Nepal, Kamavn, and as 
far as Cashmere, at elevations of from 7000 
to 22,000 feet. It frequently grows to the 
height of 200 feet, and from 24 feet to 30 
feet in circumference—a less bulky size 150 
feet in height, and from 12 feet to 20 feet in 
circumference, is common. The fallen trees 
present serious impediments in the way of 
travelling, for it is not without some difficulty 
thata person canclamber overthem. it will 
be many years ere this size is attained In our 
own country; though as it is perfectly hardy 
and of very free and rapid growth, there is 
little doubt but that it will grow as large or 
larger than any tree at present cultivated. 
In favorable situations it forms annual shoots 
upwards of two feet in length. The timber 
of the deodar is of excellent quality; it is 
almost imperishable; it is light, strong, com- 
pact, and very straight grained, so much so 
that planks of three feet in width can be rent 
from it by the use of wedges. Notwithsiand- 
ing its compactness, and its almost indestruc- 
tible nature, it is easily wrought, which is 
owing in a great measure to its being very 
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free from knots; indeed, in the immense nat- 
ural forests where it is found, trees of 150 
feet in height have been observed, with a few 
branches only at the very summit, and the 
trunk as clean and taper as a billiard cue. 
In other cases, it is feathered quite down to 
the ground; and this is the general character 
assumed in this country. The timber has 
another quality which for many purposes is 
highly valuable—it abounds with a highly 
fragrant resin, which imparts a strong per- 
fume to the wood, which itnever loses. When 
used for buildings—a purpose to which, 
among others, it is very largely applied—this 
is a very agreeable and desirable quality. 
United Gardeners’ Journal. 





NEGLECT oF THE Duties or Homue.—It is 
much to be feared, that domestic duties have 
not, habitually, assigned to them, in the sys- 
tem, of many religious professors of our day, 
that primary place which is unquestionably 
demanded for them, by the voice of God, whe- 
ther speaking in the tender accents of natural 
affection, or the authoratative announcemeuts 
of His written word. 

‘To bring up their children in the ‘ nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ;’ to watch 
over the spiritual welfare of their servants, 
with Christian fidelity and love; and to regu- 
late the conversation, reading, pursuits and 
recreations of the domestic circle, strictly by 
the principles of the gospel, and singly with 
a view to the glory of God; these duties of 
paramount importance are, we fear, too often 
sacrificed to the gratification of a feverish 
thirst for wild and novel speculations, or ram- 
bling, restless search after religious instruc- 
tion, which is never digested by meditation, 
or reduced to practice. 

«* This is to run counter, at once, to the con- 
stitution of nature and the commands of God! 
By both, home is declared to be the proper 
sphere of the Christian’s first and tenderest su- 
licitudes, most watchful care, and most Zeal- 
ous and unwearied labors of love! To this 
discharge of its duiies, all other must be made 
subordinate, if God’s blessing be desired to 
rest on them! and whatever religious ex- 
citement may be enjoyed, or instruction ob- 
tained abroad by the neglect of the duties of 
home, it will be unattended with profit to the 
soul, because unaccompanied with the bless- 
ing of God.” —Selecled. 





Patience, by preserving composure within, 
resists the impression which trouble makes 
without. 





Turkey Buzzard and B’ack Vulture. 


These two species have been frequently 
confounded, the Turkey Buzzard (Catharista 
aura, VierLLoT) and the Black Vulture (C. 
Urubu, VrertuoT), both of which are looked 
upon as so useful, in warm regions where 
they abound, that there is a considerable pen- 
aliy for killing them. “ The great number 
of these birds,” (C. Urubu,) says Ulloa, ‘found 
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. TURKEY BUZZARD AND BLACK VULTURE. 
? in hot climates, is an excellent provision of 5 ately gathered in again. I remarked the vul- 
5 nature; as otherwise the putrefaction caused 2. tures frequently attack each other, fighting 
> by the constant and excessive heat would ren- ¢ with their claws or hells, striking like a cock, 
. der the air insupportable to human life. $ with open wings, and fixing their claws in ‘ 
S'S These birds are familiar in Carthagena; the 2. each other’s head. The females, and, 1 be- ? 
2 tops of the houses are covered with them: it 4 lieve, the males likewise, made a hissing ¢ 
is they who cleanse the city of all its animal § sound, with open mouth, exactly resembling | 
impurities. There are few animals killed that produced by thrusting a redhot poker 
whereof they do not obtain the offals; and 3 into water; and frequently a snuffling, likea 4 
( when this food is wanting, they have recourse ‘ dog clearing his nostrils, as I suppose they ) 
to other garbage.”” The following account of ¢ were theirs. On observing that they did not 2 
2 the same bird is in Wilson’s best manner: ‘ heed me, I stole so close that my feet were § 
¢ ‘‘A horse had dropped down in the street > within one yard of the horse’s legs, and again > 
» in convulsions, and, dying, it was dragged out 2 sat down. They all slid aloof a few feet; ° 
to Hampstead and skinned. ‘The ground for but seeing me quiet, they soon returned as $ 
‘ a hundred yards around it was black with before. As they were often disturbed by the 2 
> carrion crows; many sat on the topsof sheds, ¢ dogs, I ordered the latter home; my voice ¢ 
fences, and houses within sight; sixty or gave no alarm to the vultures. As soon as § 
» eighty on the opposite side of a smallrun. I 2 the dogs departed, the vultures crowded in 2 
counted at one Ume two hundred and thirty- ¢ such numbers, that I crowded at one time (¢ 
? seven, but I believe there were more, besides 5 thirty-seven on and around the carcass, with > 
§ several in the air over my head, and ata dis- 2 several within—so that scarcely an inch of it ‘ 
>» tance. I ventured cautiousiy within thirty ¢ was visible. They kept up the hissing occa- 
‘ yards of the carcass, where three or four dogs §_ sionally. Some of them having their whole 
*  ¢ and twenty or thirty vultures were busily 2 legs and heads covered with blood, presented 
tearing and devouring. Seeing them take no ¢ a most savage aspect. Still, as the dogs ad- 
notice, [ ventured nearer, till [ was within ‘$ vanced, I would order them away, which > 
§ ten yards, and sat down on the bank. Sull 2 seemed to gratify the vultures; and one would. ¢ 
they paid little attention tome. The dogs, pursue another to within a foot or two of the § 
being sometimes accidentally flapped with $ spot where 1 was sitting. Sometimes I ob- 2 
the wings of the vultures, would growl and ? served them stretching their necks along 
snap at them, which would occasion them to the ground, as if to press the food down- 
spring up for a moment, but they immedi- ‘ ward.”—Amer. Ornith., ix. 107. . 
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After the descriptions given of some of the 
principal processes in bookbinding, given in 
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the three preceding numbers of the American 
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person, being placed at the bottom of a page 
here and there, without any apparent mean- 
ing, and yet with the appearance of design. 


Penny Magazine, (pages 166, 180, and 199,) The powerful standing-presses, with ther 
the reader will be able to understand several § ponderous screws, are first used io smooth the 
of the operations here submiited to his eye,  @ sheet from the roughness of the impression 
by this view of one of the scenes of useful and >) made by the type in printing; and afterwards 
active business daily exhibited in the shopsof ¢ to give the book compactness. Hydrostatic 
our respectable mechanics. presses are now often used fcr the same pur- 
On the left we see heaps of books and paper, poses ; and sometimes a surprising effect is 
assorted and ready to be ‘‘folded and geth- produced by them. A pile of half-made 
ered.” The latter term means, placed in due books, reaching up to the height of two sto- 
order, as they are to be stitched and bound, stories or more in a large bindery, is pressed 
which, our readers may remember, is done § down many feet by the astonishing power of 
by observing the “signatures.” Those marks that machine. 
have often excited an inquiry from many a In the distance we see folding, and next in 
i a a NE TN ET Pe eS 
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front, a workman with the plough-knife, ing when or by whom this forest or this clump 


shaving off the edges of a book to a smooth 
surface; while several other of the processes 
before described may be easily recognized, 
by turning to the previous numbers. The or- 
der prevailing in the shop is one of its most 
striking features ; everything seems to have a 
convenient places and the room is so appor- 
tioned as to have every part well occupied 
without confusion or crowding. The loose 
and unfinished appearance of the roof is not 
without reason. The cross-sticks seen there 
are designed for hanging wet sheets for dry- 
ing. 





THE PARKS OF ENGLAND, &c. 
Extracted from Colman’s “European Agriculture.” 


The Parks abound with trees of extraordi- 
nary age and size. They are not like the 
trees of our original forests, growing up to 
a great height, and, on account of the crowd- 
ed state of the neighborhood, throwing out 
but few lateral branches; but what they 
want in height, they gain in breadth, and, if 
I may be excused for a hard word, in um- 
brageousness. I measured one in Lord Pa- 
gous celebrated park, in Staffordshire, and 
coing round the outside of the branches, 
keeping within droopings of the circuit, was 
a hundred yards. The circumference of some 
of the celebrated oaks in the park of the Duke 
of Portland, which we measured together, 
when he did me the kindness to accompany 
me through his grounds, seemed worthy of 
record. ‘lhe Little Porter Oak measured 27 
feet in circumference, the Great Porter Oak is 
29 feet in circumference, the Seven Sisters 33 
feet in circumference. The Great Porter Oak 
was a very large diameter 5f feet above the 
ground, and an opening in the trunk of Green 
Dale Oak was at one time large enough to 
admit the passage of a small carriage through 
it; by advancing years, the open space has 
become somewhat contracted. These indeed 
are noble, though it must be confessed that 
they were thrown quite into the shade by the 
magnificent Kentucky Button-wood or Syca- 
more, of whose trunk | saw a complete sec- 
tion exhibited at Derby, measuring 25 feet in 
diameter and 75 in circumference. This was 
brought from the United States, and indeed 
well might be denominated the mammoth of 
the forest. 

In these ancient parks, oaks and beeches 
are the predominant trees, with occasional 
chestnuts and ashes. In very many cases I 
saw the beauty and force of that first line in 
the pastorals of Virgil, where he addresses 
Tityrus as ‘ playing his lute under the spread- 
ing shade of the beech trees.” ‘These trees 
are looked upon with great veneration: in 
many cases they are numbered; in some a 
label is affixed to them, giving their age; 
sometimes a stone monument is erected, say- 
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was planted; and, commonly, some family 
record is kept of them as a part of the family 
history. I respect this trait in the character 
of the English, and I sympathise with them 
in their veneration for old trees. They are 
the growth often of centuries, and the monu- 
ment of years gone by. 

I cannot quite enter into the enthusiasm of 
an excellent friend, who used to say that the 
cutting down of an old tree ought to be made 
a capital offence at law; yet I deem it almost 
sacrilegious to destroy them, excepting where 
necessity demands it; and I would always 
advise, that an old tree standing in a conspicu- 
ous station, either for use or ornament, should 
be at least once more wintered and summered 
before the sentence of death, which may be 
passed upon it, is carried into execution. 

The trees in the park of the palace of 
Hampton Court are many of them, particu- 
larly the horse-chestnut and the lime, emi- 


nently beautiful—several straight lines of 


them forming, for a long distance, the ap- 
proach to the palace. On aclear brighy day, 
at the season of their flowering, | passed 
through this magnificent avenue with inex- 
pressible delight. I passed through them 
again late in the autumn, when the frost had 
marred their beauty, and the autumnal gales 
had stripped off their leaves; but they were 
sull venerable in the simple majesty of their 
gigantic and spreading forms. I could not 
help reflecting, with grateful emotion, on that 
beneficent power, which shall presently 
breathe upon these apparently lifeless statues, 
and clothe them with the glittering foliage of 
spring, and the rich and splendid glories of 
summer. So be it with those who have got 
far into the autumn, or stand shivering in 
the winter of life! 

The extent of these parks, in many cases, 
filled me with surprise. They embraced 
hundreds, in some instances thousands of 
acres; and you enter them by gates, where 
a porter’s lodge is always to be found. After 
entering the park gates, [ have rode some- 
times several miles before reaching the house. 
They are in general devoted to the pasturage 
of sheep, cattle, or deer. In the park at 
Chatsworth the herd of deer exceed sixteen 
hundred. ‘he deer are kept at no inconsid- 
erable expense, requiring abundant pasturage 
in summer and hay and grain in winter. An 
English pasture is seldom or never ploughed ; 
many of them have been in grass beyond the 
memory of any one living. The turf becomes 
close and hard, and the feeding of sheep and 
cattle undoubtedly enriches the land, espe- 
cially under the careful management of one 
eminent farmer—and many more, doubtless, 
are like him—on whose pasturage grounds 
the manure of the cattle is daily and evenly 
spread. 

In speaking of the parks in the country, I 
ought not to pass in silence the magnificent 
parks of London—as truly magnificent they 
must be called—including St. James’ Park, 
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Green Park, Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, 
and Regent’s Park. 

Kensington Gardens, exclusive of private 
gardens, within its enclosure contains 227 
acres; Hyde Park, 380 acres; Green Park, 
connected with St. James’ Park, 56 acres; 
St. James’ Park, 87 acres; terraces connected 
with Regent’s Park, 80 acres—making a 
grand total of 1202 acres. To these should be 
added the large, elegant and highly embel- 
lished public squares in various parts of Lon- 
don, and even in the most crowded parts of 
the old city, which, in all, probably exceed 
1000 acres! Windsor Great Park contains 
3500 acres, and the little Park 300. 

These magnificent parks, it must be re- 
membered, are in the midst of a populous 
town, including upwards of two millions of 
inhabitants, and are open to the public for 
health, exercise and amusement. ‘They are, 
at the same time, to a degree, stocked with 
sheep and cows. 

I: is impossible -to over-estimate the value 
to health of these open spaces, and the amount 
of recreation and rational enjoyment they af- 
ford to this vast population. 





Great Natural Curiosity. _¢ 


A late number of the Dayton (Ohio) Tran- 
script mentions a discovery of a most singular 
and extraordinary character, which ts to be 
seen in Delaware county, Ohio, about 17 
miles north of Columbus, the seat of Govern- 
ment. The Transcript remarks that, although 
it is one of the most novel and curious things 
in natural history, yet it has never been made 
public, or been known to the scientific men, 
from the fact of its being in an obscure place, 
and no account of it having ever been given 
in the public prints. ‘The ‘Transcript says: 

«Some time about the year 1818, two men, 
by the names of Davis and Richards, salt- 
boilers by profession, commenced boring for 
salt water in the bed of the Scioto river, near 
the place mentioned. Afier having bored 
about fifty feet through a solid rock, they 
came upon a stream of white sulphur water, 
of the strongest kind. The auger with which 
they were boring suddenly sunk about two 
feet, which was probably about the depth of 
the stream; but such was the pressure of the 
water, that the auger was forced up again, 
and large weights had to be attached in order 
to keep it to its place and enable them to bore 
further. They continued to bore on, how- 
ever, until they got about 400 feet below the 
sulphur stream, when they struck upon salt 
water. The size of the auger was about two 
and a half inches in diameter. When they 
took it out, the jet of sulphur water rose up 
to the height of 20 feet above the surface of 
the river. 

‘Tn order to obtain access to the salt water 
beneath, they procured a strong copper pipe 
and attempted to force it down to the place 
where it was to be found. But whenever it 
reached the sulphur siream, such was its 
force and pressure that the pipe was com- 
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pletely flattened, so as entirely to prevent the 
passage of water through it. All subsequent 
attempts to insert a pipe proved abortive, and 
after prosecuting the work at intervals for 
several years, the project was entirely aban- 
doned. After enlarging the orifice made by 
the auger at the top, a wooden stock, 20 feet 
in height, was inserted; yet, even at the top 
of this, such was the force of the stream, that 
it required the strength of*two or three men 
to put a plug init. From this stock a pipe 
conveys the water to a spring house on one of 
the bluff banks of the river. The stream has 
been running for twenty-six years, yet its 
strength and force are unabated. Those who 
have recently examined it, say that it is capa- 
ble of throwing up a stream ten inches in di- 
ameter from 80 to 90 feet high, and that 
water can thus be obtained to wrn a large 
mill. 

‘‘The whole matter lay in obscurity until 
a short time since, when our fellow-citizen, 
Mr. N. Hart, accidentally heard of the cir- 
cumstance, and bought the land upon which 
it is situated. It was from him that we 
learned the foregoing facts. ‘The stream fur- 
nishes as good white sulphur as is known. 
It is strongly impregnated with gas, and pos- 
sesses valuable medicinal properties. The 
spare in which it is situated is in a fine 

ealthy region, and the country round about 
is beautiful and rolling, and admirably adapt- 
ed to fishing and hunting.” 





OLIVER CASWELL, 
A DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND Boy. 

From the last Annual Report of the Perkins Institu- 

tion for the Blind, at Boston. By Dr. Howe. 

He has made very slow progress in know- 
ledge during the past year, in comparison 
with Laura Bridgeman. He has a much 
smaller brain and is decidedly of a lym- 
phatic temperament. But besides this, he 
has been slightly ailing most of the time, 
and has never had that exuberance of 
health, and consequent flow of animal 
spirits which force her to mental activity. 

He seems to be troubled by some disorder 
in the glandular system, or in the primae 
viae, Which causes frequent indigestion, 
slow circulation of the blood, and conse. 
quent depression of spirits. When he is 
indisposed he loses his interest in his studies, 


and common occupations ; and his usual’ 


sedateness becomes melancholy. Heseems 
to be aware of the cause of this, and says 
he must go home, and that his native air 
will make him well; or if he be at home 
in vacation, he says, he must go back to the 
Institution, and his walks and gymnastic 
exercises Will restore him. Ile never be. 
comes peevish, however, but endures with 
uncomplaining fortitude. 

But even when his digestion is good, and 
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his niiysical system is in its best condition, 
he 1s habitually quiet and sedate. He is 
always mild and kind; and though he does 
n2‘, like Laura, lavish caresses, kisses, and 
o!t.er demonstrations of affection upon those 
avout him, he has always a smile for every 
one who greets him, and receives any marks 
of kindness with evident feeling of grati- 
tude. 

He is not so fond of any intellectual ex- 
ercise which taxes severely his thinking 
faculties, as Laura is, nor indeed as the 
blind generally are; nevertheless he has 
gone on during the past year slowly adding 
to his knowledge of the qualities and rela- 
tions of things, and increasing the store of 
words by which he expresses his thoughts, 
and learns the thoughts of others. 

If he were naturally talkative, he would 
doubtless make more rapid progress in 
knowledge of all kinds. He is quite un- 
like Laura in this respect; she loves talk, 
and if she comes in frequent relation with 
any person, as a seamstress who may be 
about the house, a new domestic, or a lady 
visitor, contrives to teach them her 
manner of making the letters of the alpha- 
bet with the fingers; and if the person be 
at all clever, in a few hours the way is 
open between their minds, and the exchange 
of thought is thenceforward rapid and con- 
stant. Oliver, on the other hand, cares 
little about talk; there are persons em- 
ployed about the house whom he has known 
for three years, of whom he is very fond, 
and near whom he will sit or walk quietly 
and happily for hours; and although they 
cannot say a word to him, he never at- 
tempis to teach them his alphabet, nur does 
he seem to care for other intercourse than 
the simple one by which he ascertains that 
they are well, in good spirits, and fond of 
him. ‘This he does in aw ay which seems 
magical to those who do not reflect, that 
every state of the feelings has its natural 
language, and manifests itself not only upon 
the countenance in visible signs, and 
through the voice by audible sounds, but 
also by certain motions of the body and 
limbs, and by peculiarities of deportment 
which are easily recognized by the sharp- 
ened sense of touch, and instinctively un- 
derstood as the natural language of cer- 
tain mental qualities. ‘This has been re- 
marked upon in Laura’s case ; and it is so 
strong in Oliver’s that it may furnish a hint 
to those who are curious about the moral 
effect of the solitary and the social system 

of prisons. There is one of the household 
of whom Oliver is very fond, and though 
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he cannot talk with him, he loves to be near 
him, and will sit quietly for hours, within 
the circle of his physical influence. Now 
although this man is affectionate in his tem- 
per, he is quick in his movements, and rather 
abrupt in his deportment, so that it cannot be 
the gentleness of motion which constitutes 

the attraction ; yet Oliver is alw ays happy 
to be with him, and strives to do things 
pleasing to him. ‘This man exercises a good 
influence over him without speaking a w ord ; 
and merely by the gratification of his social 
nature. 

Now suppose Oliver to be surrounded 
with persons whose moral tendencies were 
bad, whom he knew were disposed to do 
things contrary to the rules of the house, 
and contrary to his natural sense of what is 
right, would they not have a great influence 
over him for evil, even though the 'y spoke 
not to him; and would not all his tenden- 
cles to wrong, provided he had any, be 
strencthened and confi firmed by the conscious- 
ness that those about him had the same ten- 
dencies, without the power of gratifying 
them? Would not his desire for their sym- 
pathy make him conform his own feelings 
as nearly as possible to what he supposed 
to be theirs ? 

Oliver is remarked by every one as hav- 
ing a countenance remarkably indicative of 
amiability and sweetness of temper; and 
his face is but the mirror in which his mind 
is truly reflected. There have been no in. 
stances during the past year of any bad 
temper, or even of ill-will toany one. This 
is somewhat remarkable, for he is thrown 
much in contact with boys, some of whom 
are rude and ill mannered ; and one or two 
who are so mischievous that they sometimes 
try to annoy him with the petty tricks of 
boyhood; but he is always as calm as the 
sunshine. 


To Brine tue Deap to Lire.—Jntended to 
be Put in Every Man’s Hat.—\mmediately, 
as the body is removed from the water, press 
the chest suddenly and forcibly, downward 
and backward, and instantly discontinue the 
pressure. Repeat this without interruption, 
until a pair of common bellows can be pro- 
cured. When obtained, introduce the nozzle 
well upon the base of the tongue. Surround 
the mouth with a towel or handkerchief and 
close it. Direct a by stander to press firmly 
upon the procting part of the neck (called 
Adam's apple), and use the bellows actively. 
Then press upon the chest to expel the air 
from the lungs, to imitate natural breathing. 
Continue this, at least an hour, unless signs 
of natural breathing come on. 

Wrap the body in blankets, place it near a 
fire, and do everything to preserve the natu- 
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ral warmth, as well as to impart an artificial 
heat, if possible. Everything, however, 1s 
secondary to inflating the lungs. Send fora 
medical man immediately. 
Avoid all frictions until respiration shall be 
in some degree restored. 
VaLentine Mort, Surgeon General 
of the American Shipwreck Society. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
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EDWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 





Edward’s teacher sometimes took a walk 
with him and his companions, and sometimes 
told them stories. One of the stories he liked 
best was about flying fish. 

“The first time I went to sea,” said he, 
“T was standing on the deck one pleasant 
day, and looking at the water, when I thought 
i saw a bird jump up out of a wave and fly 
away some distance, and then drop mto the 
ocean again and disappear. I could hardly 
believe my eyes, for I knew birds could not 
live long under water, and I asked myself, 
can I possibly have been mistaken? I men- 
tioned it to the captain, and he said, ‘Oh, it 
was a flying fish; did you never see a flying 
fish before ? 

“7T had heard of them and read of them; 
but now I found I had not a clear idea of 
their appearance. Soon after I saw another, 
and then another; for we had now got toa 
part of the ocean where they were common 
at that season of the year. The nights were 
warm, and they often flew away from the 
ship, as if they were afraid of it, for we could 
see them by the light of the moon. As they 
were wet, the light made them shine like 
silver. But it is said they are afraid of dol- 
phins, and not of ships—and that, when that 
ravenous fish pursues them, they take to the 
air to avoid them. It is generally believed, 
too, by the sailors, that the dolphins follow 
them under water, and always catch them 
when they fall. This I did not like to be- 
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lieve, because it is not pleasant to think of, 
and nobody I have ever met with could say 
he had ever seen one of them fall into the 
power of its pursuer. 

«One evening—lI shall never forget—I sat 
talking with a friend, sailing with a brisk and 
fair wind. It seemed as if I was flying 
home. Something passed over our heads, 
hit a rope and fell. Up jumped my compan- 
ion, and ran to catch it, so eagerly that he 
almost fell into the sea on the other side. 
However, he caught it, and it was the largest 
flying fish I had ever seen. I handled it and 
looked at it with much pleasure. It was 
about twice as long as my hand, long, slen- 
der and elegantly formed, like a perch, with 
two wings as long as itself, and two shorter 
ones. These were made of little bones or 
spines, like knitting needles, with a thin skin 
between them; and I could open and shut 
them like fans. When closed, they lay tight 
to the fish's sides; they were, in fact, only 
long fins, probably not used in swimming, and 
fit only to fly. But the fish cannot go far— 
not more than two or three hundred feet. 

“After this, we often picked up flying fish 
dead on deck in the morning, and had them 
cooked for breakfast. Their flesh is white, 
delicate, and very well flavored. There was 
a sailor on board, whom I knew very weil; 
and he salted and dried the large flying fish 
for me, so that I brought it home and placed 
it in my collection of curiosities.” 





MINERALS. No. 7—Limestone. 

There are so many sorts of Limestone, 
that | hardly know what to say about it 
first. The colors are very various: white, 
black, bluish, gray, yellowish, reddish, &c. 
often spotted, clouded or streaked with dif- 
ferent colors and shades. It is soft enough 
to be scratched with a pin, and of course 
will not scratch glass nor strike fire. It is 
sometimes coarse-grained, and sometimes 
fine ; and commonly forms large beds, hills, 
or mountains, in countries where it is found. 
We have such in Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, &c. 

When soft it is called chalk ; when hard 


and handsome. marble; when left in cav- 
erns by dropping water, stalactites, stalag- 
mites, alabaster, Kc. 

Uses—Common limestone is put into 
kilns, and heated te a white heat, and leaves 
pure, or quick lime, for masons to make 
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Marble is used for building 
elegant houses, making columns, statues, 
relievos, and various ornaments. ‘The finest 
old buildings of the Greeks and Romans 
are of marble. Some columns and statues 
1500 or 2000 years old, have now a polish 
like glass. 

Marble looks like many other stones. 
The best way to distinguish it generally is, 
by putting a drop of oil of vitriol, or some 
other strong acid on, it, and it will boil up. 
This is because about half of it is made 
of a kind of air, or gas, called carbonic 
acid. ‘This is jomed with lime, and makes 
a hard stone, which will often last for cen- 
turies if the two are not separated. Great 
heat will separate them, and any acid strong- 
er than the carbonic will take away the 


mortar with. 


lime from it. Carbonic when pure and 
alone is air or gas, and this makes the bub- 
bling. 


The marble most used for statues is pure 
white. The best is now brought from Car- 
rara in Italy. The Parian marble. used by 
the Greeks and Romans, was from the 
island of Paros, in the Archipelago. 

Limestone crystalizes in many forms. 
The different sorts, shapes and colors of this 
stone make a great show in every cabinet of 
minerals. I hope my young readers will 
be able to get some good specimens. If not, 
I must try to help them. 








MIS CELLAN OUS. 





SPLENDID PRESENT TO AN ENGINEER.—One 
of our late London papers mentions the pre- 
sentation of a costly gilt to the celebrated and 
scientific railway constructor, Mr. J. K. Bru- 
NEL, the engineer to the Great Western, Bris- 
tol, Exeter, Gloucester, and other railways. 
The presentation took place at a magnificent 
entertainment given to Mr. Brunel, in testi- 
mony of a high appreciation of his important 
services. The present is described as fol- 
lows: 

‘**The testimonial, which prior to the en- 
tertainment was exhibited in an adjoining 
room, is of very beatiful workmanship, and 
consists of a centre-piece and four accompa- 
nying ornamental dishes for fruit or flowers, 
with six salt cellars, all of silver silt, in the 
style of Louis XIV. The value of the testi- 
monial is upwards of 2000 guineas, and the 
subscriptions were limited to the sum of 10 
guineas from each subscriber. The centre- 
piece consists of a magnificent candelabrum, 
surmounted by a beautifully designed group 
of figures, representing, on the base or plinth 
rising from the pediment between the brack- 
ets, Science, Genius, and Invention, aiding 
Commerce ; whilst around the base are groups 
representing the four Seasons. Elaborately 
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wrought scrolls spring from the carved sides, 
supporting the candelabra for containing 
twelve lights, measuring 34 inches in height. 
It is 30 inches square, and the weight of it is 
about 1500 ounces. ‘The six salt cellars are 
of a massive and highly-wrought character, 
circular in form, with very rich feet, compos- 
ed of figures riding on dolphins, the weight of 
the six ‘being about 100 ounces. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Spanish Extract. 


True Characters of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
of Spain. 


From the Spanish “ Filosofia de Marchena,”’ 
[The following spirited passage may be 


used as a lesson in reading Spanish, by pro- 
nouncing according to these brief directions: 
a, like a@ in father, o, like o in no, 
i, like e in me, u, like oo in moon, 
e, like a in mate, y, like e in me; 
but y, when it begins a word, should be pro- 
nounced as in English—j, like hard A; gu, 
like hard g, &c.] 


Pemenie que sin letras y sin espiritu mar- 
cial supo ahogar aquellas y exaliar 4 este; 
tenaz cuanto profundo en sus maquiavélicos 
planes, irreligioso adalid de la fé catolica, 
perseguidor atroz sin fanatisimo, y fautor 
despotico de la independencia del clero: Isa- 
bel versada en letras; halagtiena en sus pala- 
bras, despiadada en sus acciones; tan afable 
en su trato, como implacable en sus vengan- 
zas; aparentando repugnancia al estableci- 
miento de la inquisicion, y atizando so-capa 
las hogueras en que pereciéron veinte mil in- 
felices victimas durante su reinado: mas ac- 
cesible que su marido, no menos absoluta; 
irreprehensible y austera en sus acciones pri- 
vadas, sin fé en la conducta publica; zelosa 
de las comblezas de su esposo, soberana in- 
dependiente de él en el gobierno de sus esta- 
dus: reyes dotados ambos de altas prendas 
con feos vicios amancilladas; y que unos y 
otras en sumo menoscabo de la nacion redun- 
daron, por la anupatia 4 los fueros y derechos 
del pueblo y la insaciable sed de despotismo 
que 4 entrambos por igual los caracterizaban. 


—~— 





Tue Bracetets or QuEEN VicTorta.—On 
festivals and gala days, the delicate arm of 
the Queen of England will be seen adorned 
with a bracelet that may well be considered 
as one of the most significant mementos that 
the radiant partakers of royal enjoyments and 
princely splendor can behold. This “ bijou” 
of the most tasty finish is made of the purest 
gold, and enlightened by four of the rarest 
diamonds, which seem to dispute each other’s 
beauty and delicacy. But their greatest in- 
terest they derive from their owners, in whose 
possession they were in other times. 

The largest of these diamonds belonged to 
the Princess Charlotte Augusta, of Wales, 
who will ever be remembered by the British 
people for her womanly virtues and amiable 
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qualities. The second and third of these 
gems once belonged to the unfortunate Queen 
Marie Antoinette, of France. ‘The fourth, 
and most splendid of the whole, shone at one 
time from the forehead of a mis-educated and 
unhappy dupe of Rome, who shared similar 
misfortunes with the former—it was the pro- 
perty of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots; and 
then toa King whose power ended with the 
fall of his royal brother, Joseph Napo/eon. 
One may well question whether ever a wo- 
man’s arm was encircled by a ring so potent, 
of emblems so grave, and souvenirs so full of 
meaning.—London Times, allered. 

CHRISTIAN CovuRaGe.—W hen Valens, the 
emperor, sent messengers to win Eusebius to 
heresy, by fair words and large promises, he 
answered, ‘‘ Alas, sir! these speeches are fit 
to catch little children.” When the emperor 
threatened to confiscate his goods, to torment, 
to hanis, to kill him, he answered, ‘ He 
needs not fear confiscation who has nothing 
to lose; nor banishment, to whom heaven 
alone is his country ; nor torments, when his 
body will be destroyed at one blow; nor 
death, which is the only way to set him at 
liberty from sin and sorrow.” 

« All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 








Reccipts- 
From © Every Lady's Book.” a little volume just pub- 
lished by a Lady of New York 

Pound Cake.—One pound of flour; one 
pound of sugar; one pound of butter; and 
eight eggs: one teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon, or rose water, and half a nutmeg. 

Beat the butter to a cream; beat the yolks 
and sugar together; then add them, with the 
flour, to the butter; and, lastly, add the 
whites of the eggs, beaten toa high froth. 
Continue beating the mixture until the oven 
is ready ; line some round or square tin pans 
with buttered paper; put in the mixture an 
inch and a half deep, and bake in a quick 
oven. If the pans are square, cut the cake 
in small squares, when cold. 

Rich Small Cake.—Three eggs; three ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of butier; ditto of sugar; three 
cups of flour; one teaspoonful of lemon, and 
half a nutmeg: work these together, roll it 
thin, cut it in small cakes, and bake. 


-_——_ 





Lowett.— This town is acquiring great 
character and celebrity. It was commenced 
in 1822, and contains over 25,000 inhabitants, 
has 35 mills, mostly manufacturing cotton 
cloth, runs 204,000 spindles, over 6000 looms, 
employing near 7000 females, 2500 males, 
making 1,500,000 yards of cloth per week, 
consuming 1175 bales of cotton per week, and 
employing a capital of $11,000. The average 
wages of females is $1.75 per week, clear of 
board. Amount of wages per month, $138,000. 
Bes‘des the factories belonging to the manu- 
facturing corporations, there are manufacto- 
ries of powder, flannel, blankets, batting, 
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paper, cards, whips, &e. employing about 550 
hands and a capital of $600,0U0.—E£ast. pap. 





Kitchen of the new Conservative Club, St. 
James’s St.—Although this department is of 
great extent, and facilities for cooking every 
delicacy are at hand, only one steam boiler is 
provided, which likewise furnishes the vast 
establishment with hot water, supplying baths 
and washing rooms, warming the various 
apartments, airing the linen, and removing all 
chill from the various china ee tn cup- 
boards. The jack is so constructed, that the 
largest joints may be attached and moved by 
the feeblest person ; and moreover it is so ar- 
ranged, that the juices of the various meats 
are kept quite distinct. An immense heat is 
given out from an enormous range, and this 
from a fire of but five inches in depth, and ap- 
paratus of a novel kind, at the same time 
serves for both boiling and baking. ‘The 
whole of this extensive kitchen is kept 
perfectly cool and well ventilated,t and the 
house free from smell, by a self-acting appa- 
ratus, an adaptation of the Archimedean 
screw ; and the smoking rcoms are likewise 
ventilated by the same process, and this is all 
effected without any extra fire or machinery 
whatever. ‘The whole of these arrangeme- 
ments have been entrusted to the Messrs. 
Jeakes, of Great Russell street, under the su- 
perintendence of M. Huré, the well known 
chef de cuisine.—Selected. 





No one imagined that there was any circu- 
lation of the blood, till Harvey demonstrated 
that the same blood which the veins brought 
to the heart, the arteries immediately carried 
away again from it. Harvey died at Hamp- 
stead, in Essex, on the 2d of June, 1658, in 
the Sist year of his age.—Selected. 


> 





Rattroap To Canapa.—The Legislature of 
Maine lately chartered a company to build a 
railroad between Portland and Montreal. A 
conference between the Canadian Board of 
Trade and the representatives of the Portland 
Company has resulted in the final selection of 
that route, provided the Provincial Parliament 
and the Queen in council approve. Boston 


wanted the road to run through Massachu- 
setts. 





Eugene Sue, the author of the “‘ Wander- 
ing Jew,” is in such constant fear of being 
oisoned by the Jesuits—those political and re- 
liolous enemies, whom he has exposed in his 
works—that he has two Newfoundland dogs, 
who first taste every portion of his food. He 
relies upon their instinct to reject what may 
be deleterious. 





Honest INDEPENDENcCE.— How different a 
world this would be, if all its mbhabitants 
could say, with Shakspear’s Shepherd, « Sir, 
I am a true laBorer; I earn that I get; get 
that I wear; owe no man hate; envy no 
man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good ; 
content with my farm. 
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**Children Come to Prayer.” 


‘¢O come let us worship and bow down: let us kneel 
before our Maker.” 


Come to the place of prayer ! 
Parents and children, come and kneel before 
Your God, and with united hearts adore 
Him whose alone your life and being are. 


Come to fe place of prayer ! 
Ye band of lofing hearts ; O come and raise, 
W ith one consent, the grateful song of praise, 
To him who blessed you with a lot so fair! 


Come in the morning hour! 
W ho hath raised you from the dream of night ? 
Whose hand hath poured around the cheer- 
ing light @ 
Come and adore that kind and heavenly 
power! 


Come at the close of day! 
Ere wearied nature sinks in gentle rest : 
Come, and let your sins be here confessed ; 
Come, and for his protecting mercy pray. 


Has sorrow’s withering blight 
Your dearest hopes in desolation laid, 
And the once cheerful home in gloom arrayed ? 
Yet pray, for He can turn the gloom to 
light. 


Has sickness entered in 
Your peaceful mansion ? Then Jet prayer as- 
cend 
On wings of faith, to that all-gracious Friend, 
Who came to heal the bitter pains of sin. 


Come to the place of prayer! 
At morn, at night—in gladness or in grief— 
Surround the throne of grace ; there seek relief, 
Or pay your free and grateful homage 
there. 


So in the world above 
Parents and children all may meet at last, 
When this your weary pilgrimage is past, 
To mingle still their joyful notes of love. 
Union Annual. 





Lines 
Written by a native of Scotland, who had spent thirty 


vers is America, and then returned to the place of 


his birth. 


When silent time, with lightly foot, 
Had trod on thirty years, 

My native land | sought again, 
With mony hopes and fears. 

Wha’ kens, thought I, if friends I left 
Will aye continue mine, 

Or gin I e’er again shall meet 
The joys I left lang syne. 


i 
As I drew near the antient pile, 
My heart beat all the way, 
Ilk place I passed seemed yet to speak 
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Of some dear former day— 

Those days that followed me afar, 
Those happy days of mine, 

Which made me think the joys at hand 
Were naething to lang syne. 


I ran to ilka weel-kenned place, 
In hopes to find friends there— 

J saw where mony a one had sate 
And hung o’er mony a chair, 

Til! soft remembranee threw a veil 
Across these e’en of mine; 

I shut the door, and subbed aloud, 
To think on auld Jang syne. 


To win me from these waefu’ thoughts, 
They took me to the town, 

W here soon in ilka weel-ken'd face, 
I miss’d the youthfu’ bloom. 

At balls they pointed to a nymph, 
Whom all declared divine, 

But sure, her mother’s blushing face 
Was fairer far lang syne. 


In vain I sought, in music’s sound, 
To tind that magnet art, 

Which oft, in Scouland’s antient lays, 
Has thrilled thro’ a’ my heart. 

The song had mony an artfu’ turn, 
My ear confessed ’twas fine, 

But missed the simple melody 
I listened to lang syne. 


Ye crones and comrades of my youth, 
Forgi’e an auld man’s speen, 

Wha’, midst the gayest scenes, now 

mourns 

The days he once has seen. 

W hen time is past and seasons fled, 
Your hearts may feel like mine ; 

And aye the sang will maist delight, 
‘I’hat minds you o’ lang syne. 

Old newspaper. 





Good manners are the blossoms of good 
sense—and, it may be added, of good feelings, 
too.— Locke. 
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